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Views on 


: ent federal agencies appar- 
ently have little regard for munici- 
pal interests in defense mobilization. 

Contacts on civil defense are with the states 

although most of the actual work in this 

field must be done in cities. Local officials 
who are interested only in handouts of fed- 
eral funds are partly to blame for this situa- 
tion. Still more confusion exists in the alloca- 
tion of materials; local officials get the run- 
around in Washington because no one 

_ agency is responsible. Cities welcome an in- 

| vitation to consult with federal agencies to 

the end that these and other problems may 
be solved. 

New areas of federal-state-local coopera- 
tion are opening up in the fields of social 
security and crime prevention. Cities are 
taking steps to bring employees under the 
federal old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram (p. 180). Municipal law enforcement 
is being strengthened because crime is 
largely a local problem that must be at- 
tacked at the state and local level. Sugges- 
tions of the Kefauver Committee should be 
followed up by municipal as well as by fed- 
eral and state officials (p. 170). 

Still another field of intergovernmental 
cooperation is that of utility rates and serv- 
ice. The initiative for local action in protect- 
ing the public interest must come from cities 
(pp. 174 and 181). State utility commissions 
could play a more important part, but they 
have been largely ineffective. 

The appalling destruction caused by 
floods in Kansas and Missouri again centers 
attention on the need for disaster planning 


the News 


by cities and by the federal government. 
The lessons learned in Kansas City will soon 
be made available to all cities. 

Methods used by municipal officials in 
solving local problems include: low-cost pro- 
duction of a technicolor sound movie of mu- 
nicipal activities (p. 178), setting up a de- 
partment of central services (p. 179), pro- 
viding department heads with qualified as- 
sistants (p. 182), constructing one sewage 
treatment plant for a metropolitan area 
without creating a separate authority (p. 
186), keeping employee pay plans up to date 
(pp. 187 and 188), and making fire inspec- 
tions of every dwelling unit (p. 188). In re- 
vising its 25-year-old zoning ordinance, Col- 
orado Springs has adopted some interesting 
new requirements (p. 182). Toledo is mak- 
ing effective use of television in reporting 
municipal activities to the public (p. 178). 
These and other techniques reported in this 
issue should be of value to the officials of 
many Cities. 

Recent news developments include the 
conference of municipal officials on civil de- 
fense (p. 179), rapid increase in the cost of 
materials and supplies (p. 185), installation 
of a multiple-use FM radio station in Kan- 
sas City (p. 187), compulsory arbitration of 
city labor disputes in Detroit (p. 183), publi- 
cation of a national plumbing code for the 
guidance of cities (p. 188), and rental in- 
stead of purchase of motor equipment (p. 
186). A California city has issued an attrac- 
tive and comprehensive employees’ manual 
(p. 188). 
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Local Responsibility In the Suppression 


of Organized Crime 


By O. W. WILSON* 
Dean, School of Criminology, University of California, Berkeley 


The Kefauver Committee emphasizes local responsibility in combating organized 
crime and offers specific plans for action by all levels of government. 


HE Special Senate Committee to In- 

vestigate Organized Crime in Inter- 

state Commerce has dramatically pre- 
sented to the American public a sordid pic- 
ture of nationwide criminal operations con- 
ducted with impunity by gangsters and 
racketeers who have grown rich, powerful, 
and arrogant on their fantastically large il- 
licit profits. Quotations from the general 
conclusions contained in the Third Interim 
Report of the Committee vividly portray the 
conditions revealed by its investigation: 


Organized criminal gangs... are firmly en- 
trenched in our large cities in the operation of . . . 
gambling enterprises...as well as in other 
rackets such as... narcotics... prostitution, 
. .. labor and business racketeering, black mar- 
keting, etc. Criminal syndicates . . . make tre- 
mendous profits . . . due primarily to the ability 
of such gangs . . . to secure monopolies in their 
illegal operations ... by persuasion, intimida- 
tion, violence, and murder. The committee found 
in some cities that law-enforcement officials 
aided . . . gangsters and racketeers to maintain 
their monopolistic position. .. . 

There is a sinister criminal organization 
known as the Mafia operating throughout the 
country with ties in other nations. . . . The Mafia 
is a loose-knit organization specializing in... 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Wilson, who is also pro- 
fessor of police administration at the University of 
California, was formerly chief of police at Fullerton, 
California, and Wichita, Kansas; on the staff of 
Public Administration Service; and with the United 
States military government in Germany. Mr. Wil- 
son edited the book entitled Municipal Police Adminis- 
tration (International City Managers’ Association, 
1950). The Kefauver report on which this article is 
based is entitled Third Interim Report of the Special 
Senate Committee to Investigate Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, 82nd Congress, 1st Session, Senate Report 
No. 307 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1951). 195pp. 
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narcotics ... gambling. . . prostitution . . . and 
other rackets based on extortion and violence. 

The leading hoodlums...remain, for the 
most part, immune from prosecution and pun- 
ishment. ... This quasi-immunity of top-level 
mobsters can be ascribed to . . . the “‘fix.”’ 

Gambling profits are the principal support of 
big-time racketeering and gangsterism. The le- 
galization of gambling would not terminate the 
widespread predatory activities of criminal gangs 
and syndicates. The committee has not seen any 
workable proposal for controlled gambling which 
would eliminate the gangsters or the corruption. 

Wide-open gambling operations and racket- 
eering conditions are supported by out-and-out 
corruption in many places. The wide-open condi- 
tions which were found in these localities can 
easily be cleaned up by vigorous law enforce- 
ment. Venal public officials have had the ef- 
frontery to testify . . . that they were elected on 
‘‘liberal” platforms calling for wide-open towns. 

The committee believes that these officials 
were put in office by gamblers and with gamblers’ 
money, and that in the few cases where the public 
was convinced that gambling is good for business, 
this myth was deliberately propagated by the 
paid publicists of gambling interests. In many 
wide-open communities, so-called political lead- 
ers and law-enforcement officials have sabotaged 
efforts of civic-minded citizens to combat such 
wide-open conditions and the crime and corrup- 
tion that they entailed. 

Evidence of the infiltration by organized crim- 
inals into legitimate business has been found. . . . 
In some areas of legitimate activity, the commit-/ 
tee has found evidence of the use by gangsters of 
the same methods of intimidation and violence as 
are used to secure monopolies in criminal enter 
prise. Racketeers also have used labor unions as 
fronts to enable them to exploit legitimate bus: 
nessmen. 
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LOCAL SUPPRESSION OF CRIME 


crime to the point where it is no longer a 
menace to our institutions. The committee 
recognizes crime as a local problem and 
states that it must be attacked primarily at 
the local level, with supplementary aid from 
state and federal authorities. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


While the federal police and prosecuting agen- 
cies cannot be substituted for state and local law 
enforcement in dealing with organized crime, the 
federal government still has a major and vital re- 
sponsibility in this field. The federal government 
must provide leadership and guidance in the 
struggle against organized crime, for the criminal 
gangs and syndicates have nationwide ramifica- 
tions. It should establish additional techniques to 
provide maximum coordination in law-enforce- 
ment agencies to insure complete efficiency. It 
must help work out techniques for securing better 
interstate cooperation in dealing with crime. 

In addition, the federal government is under 
certain positive obligations to use powers pres- 
ently available to it against organized criminal 
gangs. It is the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment to see that the channels of interstate 
commerce, transportation, communication, and 
the United States mails are not used to facilitate 
the operations of organized criminal gangs and 
syndicates. It is up to the federal government to 
see that gangsters and racketeers are stripped of 
as much of their ill-gotten gains as possible 
through vigorous enforcement of the income-tax 
laws. Only the federal government can take af- 
firmative action to rid our shores of alien crimi- 
nals who have become members of predatory 
criminal groups. Finally, the federal government 
has the responsibility for revision of existing 
statutes where legal technicalities are permitting 
the guilty to escape just punishment. 


To these ends the committee recom- 
mended federal legislation or other action 
designed to provide: a racket squad in the 
Justice Department; a federal crime com- 
mission in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment; strengthened procedures designed 
to collect taxes from criminals; the prohibi- 
tion of interstate transportation or transmis- 
sion of gambling devices, bets, or gambling 
information; increased penalties for narcotic 
violations; strengthened immigration laws 
to facilitate the deportation of undesirable 
aliens; an increase in the personnel strength 
and the elimination of salary inequities in 
federal law-enforcement agencies; a strength- 
ened federal law with respect to perjury; au- 
thority for the Attorney General to grant 


immunity from prosecution to witnesses 
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whose testimony may be essential to an in- 
quiry conducted by a grand jury, or in the 
course of a trial or of a congressional investi- 
gation; constructive service of a subpoena 
upon a witness who evades personal service; 
an extension of the enforcement responsibili- 
ties of the Alcohol Tax Unit to include dry 
areas in local option states and to eliminate 
racketeers from the liquor industry; and con- 
sideration by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the moral fitness of persons 
controlling interstate transit systems. 


STATE AND LOCAL ACTION 


The committee offered the following sug- 
gestions for action by state and local govern- 
ments: 

1. State committees to investigate or- 
ganized crime. 

2. Grand jury investigations in communi- 
ties in which wide-open gambling and 
racketeering exist. 

3. A survey of all law-enforcement agen- 
cies in the state designed to improve cooper- 
ation between them and to bring about 
greater centralization of responsibility for 
lax law enforcement, and greater efficiency. 

4. The organization at both state and lo- 
cal levels of special purpose squads to inves- 
tigate racketeering and other forms of or- 
ganized crime with particular attention to 
the narcotic traffic. 

5. Analysis by the state of the provisions of 
its criminal law and of its sentencing prac- 
tices so as to assure deterrent sentences for 
those engaged in organized crime. 

6. Legislation to make it possible to re- 
voke the license of any establishment which 
permits gambling on its premises. 

7. In each large city, a citizen crime com- 
mission to observe and report on local crime 
conditions and the performance of local law- 
enforcement agencies. 


StaTE LAw ENFORCEMENT SURVEY 
The interest of city and other local offi- 
cials will be attracted not only to the com- 
mittee suggestion that citizen crime com- 
missions be created but also to the suggested 
survey of all law-enforcement agencies in the 
state. The committee observed that such a 

survey must consider such problems as: 
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1. The combination of small independent 
local police forces into larger regional units 
which will be adequately staffed and 
equipped to make criminal investigations 
and to deal with organized crime. 

2. The elimination of the law-enforcement 
responsibilities of the sheriff’s office. . 

3. The more adequate policing of rural 
areas. 

4. The closer integration of local police 
forces and local police activities with the 
work and efforts of state police units. 

5. The provision of better methods of re- 
cruiting and training local and state police 
officials. 

6. The provision of higher standards of 
pay for persons engaged in local law-en- 
forcement work. 

7. The elimination of the traditional 
coroner’s office and substitution of ade- 
quately staffed and equipped medical ex- 
aminer’s offices. 

8. A clearer definition of the function and 
the responsibilities of the local prosecutor in 
connection with the investigation of criminal 
cases. 

9. The steps necessary to secure greater 
stability of tenure and greater professionali- 
zation in the local prosecutor’s office. 

10. The provision of a greater degree of 
centralized control of the work of local prose- 
cutors, either through the Attorney General 
or the Governor’s office. 

11. The tightening of legal provisions con- 
cerning the removal of lax and faithless law- 
enforcement officials. 

12. More law-enforcement officials should 
be brought under civil service regulations; in 
some places these regulations should be re- 
vised in order to facilitate the separation 
from the service of corrupt and/or inefficient 
enforcement officials. 


LocaL ATTACK ON CRIME 


The committee has emphasized that 
crime is a local problem which must be at- 
tacked at the local level. It has pointed out 
that the various forms of gambling enter- 
prises, houses of prostitution, the illicit dis- 
tribution of narcotics, the use of intimida- 
tion, violence, and murder to achieve gang 
objectives are all violations of state laws, and 
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that it is upon state and local prosecuting 
agencies, police, and courts, that the major 
responsibility for the detection, apprehen- 
sion, prosecution, and punishment of of- 
fenders rests. 

The federal government, moreover, can do 
relatively little to assist local citizens and officials 
in the removal of local law-enforcement officials 
who have accepted money from gangsters and 
racketeers or who have actually participated in 
criminal operations. The federal government can 
do little about the influence which gangsters and 
racketeering elements exert upon local political 
organizations. The federal government can do 
even less about the inefficiency and ineffective- 
ness of local law-enforcement agencies. Nor can 
the federal government correct the diffusion of 
responsibility and the “‘buck passing” which take 
place between independent law-enforcement 
agencies operating in the same county or in the 
same metropolitan area. Finally, the federal gov- 
ernment can do nothing to correct the misguided 
leniency of state and local judges who impose 
small fines or short jail sentences in racketeering 
situations. 


The committee has stated that the public 
must insist that local and state law-enforce- 
ment agencies meet the challenge of organ- 
ized crime, and that they must not be de- 
ceived by the aura of romanticism and re- 
spectability, deliberately cultivated by the 
communities’ top mobsters. The committee 
has clearly placed the major responsibility 
for the suppression of organized crime on the 
public and their local and state officials. 

Local officials who accept this challenge 
will need a program designed to strengthen 
law enforcement to the end that organized 
crime may be driven from their communi- 
ties and prevented from entering them. The 
following program is suggested: 

1. Create a local citizen crime commission to 
combat organized crime.1\ Such a community 
citizen organization should have the follow- 
ing objectives: 

a. Education of the public in certain fun- 
damentals relating to vice, organized crime, 
and political corruption. An informed pub- 
lic will understand the relationship between 
gambling, commercialized prostitution, and 
the narcotic traffic and organized crime; it 


1For a detailed description of the creation and 
operation of community organizations see 
Wilson, Police Administration (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1950), chapter 24. 
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will know that such activities in the commu- 
nity stand as an open invitation to gangsters 
to organize the operations and establish 
virtual monopolies through corruption and 
terrorism; that these activities cannot sur- 
vive without patronage; that only by driving 
such operations from the community are 
they assured of good government. Commer- 
cialized vice in a community is a continual 
threat to the integrity of public officials. 

The public may be educated by a wide 
dissemination of the committee’s reports and 
by their study in discussion groups organized 
throughout the community. 

b. Discovery of unsatisfactory conditions 
relating to vice and organized crime and to 
lax law enforcement and the public dis- 
semination of this information. 

c. The promotion of proposals designed to 
strengthen local law enforcement in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the committee 
and in other ways. Particular attention 
should be given to the strength and equip- 
ment of law-enforcement agencies and the 
qualifications of their members; to the possi- 
bility of consolidating small forces on a re- 
gional basis to assure a size that will justify 
essential technical staff, equipment, and 
training; and to discovering local obstruc- 
tions to the speedy administration of crimi- 
nal justice. 

d. The promotion of proposals to strength- 
en law enforcement beyond local jurisdic- 
tions. Attention should be given to the crea- 
tion of county forces to police rural areas and 
incorporated communities on a contract 
basis when these communities are too small 
to maintain a force of adequate size to jus- 
tify essential technical staff, equipment, and 
training; to the replacement of the coroner 
by a medical examiner; to the annual in- 
spection of local enforcement agencies by the 
state with a view to assuring suitable stand- 
ards of performance through some system of 
rewards or penalties. 

2. Strengthen local law enforcement. The aid 
of the citizen crime commission should be 
enlisted in this undertaking. An audit by in- 
vestigators not connected with local law- 
enforcement agencies should be made of the 
integrity of law-enforcement personnel and 
of conditions in the community relating to 
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organized crime, racketeering in any of its 
forms, gambling, prostitution, and the nar- 
cotic and liquor traffic.? 

A police unit should be created to rigidly 
enforce laws relating to commercialized vice 
and to investigate organized crime and any 
form of racketeering. The performance 
standards of this unit should be subject to 
constant scrutiny; only those officers should 
be retained in this assignment who demon- 
strate a strong desire to accomplish their 
purpose and who have the character and 
ability to do so honestly and well. 

Vigorous and prompt prosecution of per- 
sons engaged in commercialized vice or any 
form of organized crime or racketeering 
should be assured by the discovery and erad- 
ication of obstructions to the speedy admin- 
istration of criminal justice. Special atten- 
tion should be given to bail-bond abuses, 
‘“‘bargain-counter” justice, and unwar- 
ranted continuances of criminal trials in a 
manner intended to hamper police opera- 
tions, inconvenience officers, and facilitate 
the settlement of the case to the advantage of 
the defendant. 

The administrative head of the city should 
be authorized to revoke the license of any 
establishment where the police have good 
reason to believe that gambling, soliciting by 
prostitutes, or violations of the narcotic and 
liquor laws are occurring. Inspections should 
be made of such premises at frequent but ir- 
regular intervals. 

If the local police force is too small to jus- 
tify essential technical staff, equipment, and 
training, it should be consolidated, where 
possible, with some other force. A survey 
should be made of the personnel, equip- 
ment, building, and training needs of local 
law-enforcement agencies; deficiencies and 
adequate salaries should be supplied. 

Selection standards and methods should 
be critically reviewed and improved when 
possible. Morale destroying influences 
should be discovered and eradicated. 

Police department regulations should be 
formulated and rigidly enforced forbidding 


2 Such an audit is discussed, Jbid., pp. 66-68. 


3 The organization and operation of such a unit 
are discussed, Jbid., chapter 10. 
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officers from soliciting discounts on their 
personal purchases, accepting gifts, rewards, 
or gratuities of the most petty sort, such as 
free coffee, papers, or cigars. Officers should 
also be prohibited from engaging in outside 
employment except by department ap- 
proval. 

The utmost cooperation with all law- 
enforcement agencies at every level of gov- 
ernment should be required. 

3. Support efforts to strengthen law enforcement 
outside the local jurisdiction. Lax law enforce- 
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ment in one jurisdiction encourages laxness 
and aggravates the crime control problem in 
other jurisdictions. Local communities 
should stimulate the study of conditions in 
the state that result in weaknesses in law en- 
forcement and promote measures for their 
correction. Special attention should be given 
to the consolidation of small forces, the 
strengthening of rural crime control, and the 
provision of increased state supervision of 
local enforcement to assure suitable stand- 
ards of performance. 


How Inflation Hits Public Utility Rates 


By JOHN BAUER* 
Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 


Cities have a positive job to do in keeping informed on utility operations, representing 
the public interest, and establishing standards for utility rate making. 


NFLATION since the war has affected 
the costs of public utility services— 
transit, telephone, electricity, gas and 

water—supplied under conditions of private 
monopoly and public regulation, the same 
as in ordinary competition business. Oper- 
ating costs have risen, resulting necessarily 
in higher rates paid by consumers. 

The inflation spiral has been particularly 
accentuated during the past year, the quasi- 
war period. As a result, ordinary prices have 
been subject to special federal restrictions, 
under the Office of Price Stabilization, 
which, however, does not have control over 
utility rates subject to regulation. These 
have been advanced by the companies most- 
ly, first, by filing new schedules, and, second, 
by getting tacit or direct approval by the 
state commissions or other regulatory bod- 
ies, or by municipal authorities in home- 
rule and other cities where regulation has 
not been lodged with state commissions. 

The purpose of this article is to inquire 
how well the regulatory process has worked, 

* Eprror’s Note: Dr. Bauer formerly taught at 

Cornell and Princeton universities and for 10 years 
was utility rate advisor for New York City. He is the 
author of numerous books and articles in the public 
utility field. His most recent book, co-authored with 


Peter Costello, is Transit Modernization and Street 
Traffic Control. 


under the conditions of growing cost pres- 
sures, in furnishing protection against un- 
warranted rate increases charged by private 
natural monopolies for essential public serv- 
ice. The answer must be kept within limited 
space. It will be directed to general results, 
especially to the needs of regulatory adjust- 
ments, which have become especially urgent 
under the impacts of inflation. 


Lack oF ADMINISTRABLE STANDARDS 


The main trouble with regulation has al- 
ways been its indefinite standards, its lack of 
precise measurements, and its consequent 
cumbersomeness of administration. 

Significant rate adjustments have in- 
volved special rate cases, conflicts between 
private and public interest, and presentation 
of imprecise expert opinion evidence, mainly 
the procedures of litigation, protracted hear- 
ings, inconclusive findings, and appeals to 
the courts, with repetition of the unwieldy 
and costly processes in subsequent rate in- 
quiries. Generally the decisions have been 


based on one-sided records of evidence as} 


made by the companies and have therefore 
favored the private interests. The public side 
has seldom been adequately prepared and 


presented, and there has been no agency} 


with explicit legal responsibility to represent 
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the public or consumer side in rate cases. 

Mostly there has been no outright con- 
sumer representation. Sometimes the cities 
have intervened individually or in concert 
on behalf of the consumers, but usually un- 
der severely limited expense provisions. In 
contrast the private companies have not 
been subject to budgetary restrictions and 
have charged their rate-case expenses to op- 
erating costs to be included in the fixing of 
rates, and so in turn paid by the public. The 
consumers have generally paid for lavish 
preparation on the private side but have had 
their own side subjected to dollar-pinching 
economy. Where the cities have not inter- 
vened, the commissions have acted on the 
records made chiefly by the companies, in- 
cluding opinion-evidence presented through 
privately engaged expert witnesses. While 
the regulatory commissions through their 
staffs have commonly made and presented 
some factual studies, they, too, have oper- 
ated under strict economy budgets and, act- 
ing as courts, have not been vigorous in de- 
fending the consumers. To large extent, their 
findings and orders have been predicated on 
evidence submitted on the private-investor 
side.} 


Must ConsmpER Pusiic INTEREST 


In instances of intervention by cities after 
the war when sharp rate increases were first 
proposed, their position was often not given 
adequate consideration, so that in later 
rounds of rate inquiries cities did not inter- 
vene at all, and increases were approved 
without positive public representation. This 
does not mean that the commissions them- 
selves completely ignored the public inter- 
est, but seldom has there been due prepara- 
tion and effective presentation of the con- 
sumer side in the many rate increases that 
have gone into effect since the war. 


} To large extent the public interest has 


been only casually considered in the rate in- 
creases approved by the commissions. Fur- 
thermore, in many instances the new rates 
filed by the companies have been permitted 
to go into effect without suspension and in- 

1 For a comprehensive survey of conditions and 
needed readjustments, see John Bauer, Transforming 


Public Utility Regulation—A Definite Administrative 
| Program (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950). 
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quiry as to justification. This apparently 
growing disregard of the consumers’ inter- 
ests has been due partly to the number of 
proposed rate increases and to the rising 
pressures of municipal responsibilities that 
have been caused by the Korean war and 
the surge in defense preparation. 

Municipal intervention in rate cases be- 
fore the commissions will probably not be a 
significant factor in the consideration of pub- 
lic interest during the evident continuance 
of inflation unless a much more positive po- 
sition is taken by the cities, especially 
through means of joint participation. Rate 
increases will probably be approved largely 
upon the demands and showing of the com- 
panies with too little analysis of the factors 
involved and without scrutiny of standards 
that should be adopted and applied for 
equal balancing of investor and consumer 
interests. 


REGULATION IN Home RULE CiTIEs 


The troubles that have accumulated un- 
der the impact of inflation before the state 
commissions in dealing with public interest 
have appeared also before home-rule and 
other cities that have been entrusted with 
local regulatory powers outside state com- 
mission jurisdiction. 

While such cities have had the power and 
responsibility to regulate utility rates within 
their borders, to a large extent they have 
given only casual consideration to that im- 
portant municipal function. This has been 
due to lack of explicitly fixed duties, to in- 
adequate understanding of what is involved, 
and to the many matters that incessantly 
crowd upon municipal authorities. Conse- 
quently, the utility companies have been 
able mainly to fix their own rates, usually 
subject to little, if any, municipal survey in- 
cident to approval. 

Since the war, however, consumer pro- 
tests have become more vocal, and the cities 
have apparently been prodded into more 
positive action on behalf of the consumers. 
At any rate, more cities with local regula- 
tory authority seem to be striving for com- 
petent rate surveys and to pass upon pro- 
posed rate increases with real consideration 
of the consumer interests, even with con- 
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structive attention to manageable standards 
and procedures. 

In working with three cities that have 
home-rule powers of regulation, I have 
found that all three are eager to establish 
future regulation that can be precisely and 
systematically administered. This is even 
more important than current regard for con- 
sumer protection against unwarranted rate 
increases. Both functions—the immediate 
and long-range—should naturally be under- 
taken by all cities not only on behalf of the 
individual consumers but also for future 
economic and social progress. 

In these efforts of positive municipal con- 
trol of utility rates, the cities are struggling 
with the same factors of undefined stand- 
ards, imprecise facts and lack of adminis- 
trability, as are the state commissions. Fur- 
thermore, the cities seldom have available 
their own expert staffs, with due background 
of training and experience, to deal satisfac- 
torily with the conflicts of interest that are 
involved. To do their job intelligently, they 
must have recourse to outside expert groups, 
which usually have been professional ad- 
juncts to private utility companies and so 
may or may not be psychologically fit for the 
consideration of public rights as against the 
private claims. 


PosITIVE MuNICIPAL FUNCTION 


Whether regulation is exercised by state 
commissions or by municipalities, the fixing, 
adjusting and maintaining of reasonable 
utility rates is a responsibility of the cities. 
This is true because the cities themselves are 
important utility consumers, because their 
individual citizens and businesses are de- 
pendent upon adequate service at reasonable 
rates, and particularly because the collective 
progress of each community depends upon 
availability of adequate low-cost utility serv- 
ice. 

Rates in every community, for its own 
long-range advancement in competition 
with other localities, should be based defi- 
nitely and consistently upon the lowest rates 
available under efficient and economical 
management and effective regulation to 
cover total cost of service, including fair re- 
turns to the investors. 
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All cities, moreover, should strive together 
for the adoption of regulatory standards, 
measurements, and procedures that can be 
exactly and regularly administered for the 
elimination of past and existing indefinite- 
ness and imprecisions. With duly trans- 
formed standards of regulation, the fixing 
and adjusting of rates can be made a simple 
administrative process, involving no con- 
flicts of interest and no special rate cases. 
The commission staff, or the appropriate 
city department, would have accurate ac- 
counts and operating records, including re- 
turn requirements, so that rates could be 
promptly increased or reduced according to 
the exact showing of facts. Both the public 
and private interests would be regularly and 
consistently conserved through appropriate 
rate making standards and through suitable 
administrative techniques and procedures. 


DEALING WITH Fair RETURNS 

The rate case issues involve particularly 
the indefiniteness relating to the returns to 
which the investors are entitled, although 
there are also other imprecisions that work 
against the public. The return factor has 
been based on the vague criterion of “‘rea- 
sonableness,” without precise concept and 
specific measurement. To determine the fair 
returns in any instance has involved, first, 
the establishment of “fair value” or rate 
base, and, second, ascertainment of a fair 
rate of return to be allowed on the rate base; 
both derivations have been shrouded with 
undefined “‘reasonableness.”’ 

In regard to rate base there has been a 
trend for adoption of the so-called “‘prudert 
investment,” 7.¢., the original cost of the 
properties used in service, less the accumu- 
lated depreciation reserve. This is a factual 
accounting rate base, and its adoption marks 
substantial progress toward definiteness and 
administrability. 

In regard to rate of return, however, the 
standards have remained essentially in- 
definite, depending on subjective evalua- 
tions of “‘reasonableness.”’ Utility rate adjust- 
ments continue to involve basic conflicts of 
interest as to what constitutes fair return. 
In resolving the conflicts, the practical ad- 
vantages are on the investor side. In prospect 
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rate advances will be increasingly decided in 
accordance with company contentions, un- 
less the cities take positive and concerted po- 
sitions before the commissions or in their 
own rate making capacities. 

It is necessary to convert the indefinite 
return factors into exact and fixed categories 
that can be subjected to precise and sys- 
tematic accounting control by the commis- 
sions or the cities. Rate making should be 
predicated on total cost of service as incurred 
under efficient and economical operation, 
plus precise and systematic regulation. The 
costs would be shown by the accounts, under 
commission or city control, including the 
required returns to the investors. Thus there 
would be factual definiteness, with elimina- 
tion of conflicting interests and with con- 
tinuous protection of reciprocal investor and 
consumer rights. 


Wuart Cities Can Do 


What can cities do to make rate regula- 
tion effective as an instrument of public pol- 
icy? The difficulties are essentially practical 
in nature, rather than fundamental as to 
rights and policies. 

Cities should accept positive responsibil- 
ity for proper utility rates and service. To 
that end, they should adopt appropriate 
standards, measurements, and techniques 
that can be regularly administered without 
conflicts of interest. They should have com- 
petent staffs or other assistance to keep con- 
tinuous contact with local utility operation 
and finance and with trends and develop- 
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ments elsewhere. They should have annual 
surveys made of operating results to show 
whether the rates are reasonable or whether 
they should be reduced or increased. They 
should exercise this responsibility to their 
communities either before the state com- 
missions or in their own regulatory capaci- 
ties. 

To facilitate their responsibilities to the 
public, the cities should strive particularly, 
as already emphasized, for the establishment 
of appropriate standards and measurements 
for effective administration of rate making. 
First, they should see that rates, to be ad- 
ministrable, must be based on exact cost 
records, including fixed returns to investors. 
Second, they should bring practical pressures 
to bear upon the state commissions to 
adopt the requisite standards and to convert 
regulation into continuous processes of ad- 
ministration. Third, they should strive to get 
needed legislative changes to attain precise 
and administrable regulation. Fourth, they 
should act jointly through the state leagues 
of municipalities or otherwise, in bringing 
pressures upon the commissions and legisla- 
tures to get the regulatory transformations 
that are sorely needed for equal protection 
of investor and consumer interests and for 
community progress. Finally the cities 
should strive through joint action to get 
competent and reliable technica! assistance 
that will be concerned with proper stand- 
ards and objectives, and that can be main- 
tained economically for the joint service of 
cities. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


International City Managers’ Association— 
Poland Spring, Maine, September 9-13, 1951. 

American Public Works Association—De- 
troit, September 16-19, 1951. 

National Recreation Congress—Boston, Octo- 
ber 1-5, 1951. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—Detroit, October 8-11, 1951. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
St. Louis, October 8-11, 1951. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Washington, D.C., October 9-12, 1951. 


_American Society of Planning Officials— 
Pittsburgh, October 14-17, 1951. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—Washington, D.C., October 21-24, 1951. 

American Public Health Association—San 
Francisco, October 29—November 2, 1951. 

American Institute of Park Executives— 
Miami, November 12-16, 1951. 

Nationa] Municipal League—Cincinnati, No- 
vember 26-28, 1951. 

American Public Welfare Association—Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 29—December 1, 1951. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers—New York City, November 29—Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. 

American Municipal Association—Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 10-12, 1951. 
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Municipal Movie 

San Mateo, California (41,536), last year 
completed a 45-minute technicolor sound 
film entitled Your City in Action which has 
been shown to 2,500 citizens at 50 meetings 
of civic clubs, schools, church groups, busi- 
ness and professional organizations, and 
groups of public officials. The reaction of 
citizens who have viewed the film has been 
uniformly good, the most general comment 
being that the film showed for the first time 
the truly great variety of services rendered 
by the city. 

The making of the film was undertaken 
by a home movie club. A local contractor 
who is a member of the club, took the pic- 
tures over a period of nearly eight months; 
no outside experts were employed. The nar- 
rator, a local business man active in civic 
affairs, also donated his time in working on 
the film. The narrative itself was written in 
the city manager’s office. The actual cost to 
the city for the complete 1,600 foot film, in- 
cluding the original] print and one copy, was 
$810. This covered the cost of the colored 
film, sound track film, and processing and 
printing the film. 

The movie begins with an aerial trip over 
the city followed by a pan down to a typical 
San Mateo home where a postman is making 
a mail delivery which includes a city tax bill. 
The next view shows a father explaining the 
tax bill to his two young sons. Having writ- 
ten a check for the bill he instructs his sons 
to deliver it to the city hall. He suggests that, 
before paying the bill, they find out for 
themselves what the taxes are for, and that 
they do so by visiting each city department 
beginning in the office of the city manager. 
In the city manager’s office the manager re- 
views with the boys an organization chart of 
the city government. As he points to each 
department the picture flashes to that de- 
partment and depicts its office and field op- 
erations. Fire fighting, building inspections, 
library story hours, council and commission 


meetings, traffic enforcement, recreation 
events, street and sewer repairs, and a vari- 
ety of other municipal functions are por- 
trayed. Following the review of each depart- 
ment’s activities, the boys are shown paying 
their tax bill. The film ends with a view of 
the city hall and a pan up to a large flag 
flying over it. 

It was possible to work into the narrative 
a great deal of statistical information with- 
out detracting from audience interest. This 
film has proved to be the most effective 
single device that has yet been used in San 
Mateo for telling the citizens about their 
government and showing them that their 
tax dollar is a dollar well spent.—ARTHUR 
B. SULLIVAN, city manager, San Mateo. 


Television Programs 


Toledo, Ohio, is presenting weekly 15- 
minute television programs entitled ‘Your 
City Reports.’’ Programs have included 
plans for a new health center, welfare de- 
partment operations, work of the newly or- 
ganized housing commission, and other 
phases of city government. The programs 
have included talks by city officials and 
question and answer sessions enlivened by 
slides showing department activities. The 
waterworks program showed an actual dem- 
onstration of how water is cleared of sus- 
pended solids by use of alum and lime and 
by filtration. Time was given for the chemi- 
cals to do their work while the program 
swung back to the chief of the purification 
bureau for his discussion. The camera then 
returned to show how the chemicals settled 
vegetation and other solids in two contain- 
ers. The treated water was then poured 
through a cotton filter and the television 
view showed the striking results of the treat: 
ment. Time for the program was granted as 
a public service by WSPD TV and the 
scripts have been prepared by the Toledo 
Commission of Publicity and Efficiency. 
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News of the Month 


City Officials Meet To Urge Expansion 
of Civil Defense 
UNICIPAL demands for federal ac- 


tion on civil defense problems were 
highlighted by a recent conference in De- 
troit of mayors and civil defense directors 
from many major cities. The meeting was 
sponsored by the American Municipal As- 
sociation, and the unanimous opinion of the 
participants was that civil defense is an in- 
tegral part of national defense and conse- 
quently a primary responsibility of the fed- 
eral government. The conferees also agreed 
that municipal support should be given to 
the $535,000,000 requested by the federal 
Civil Defense Administration for the fiscal 
year 1952. In the meantime the Civil De- 
fense Administration has opened eight re- 
gional offices with five more to be opened in 
the near future. The first technical training 
school has been opened with 120 students at 
Oklahoma A and M College, and other 
training schools will be opened in New Eng- 
land and on the West Coast before the end 
of the year. ... The CDA recently issued a 
46-page manual entitled Police Services (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 20 cents). 


Long Beach Consolidates Finance 
and Service Functions 


EORGANIZATION of certain city de- 
partments has reduced the number of 
people reporting to the city manager in Long 
Beach, California, from 25 to 19. The major 
changes involve integration of financial func- 
tions and creation of a new department of 
central services. 

The integrated department of finance 
combines the former divisions of the city as- 
sesor, city tax collector, city purchasing 
agent, city treasurer, and city accountant. 
All of these divisions will now report to a 
director of finance who in turn will be re- 
sponsible to the city manager for all finan- 
cial work of the city. 

The new department of central services 


consolidates under one department head a 
group of formerly disassociated yet similar 
activities that serve all city departments. The 
department has three divisions. The auto- 
motive division maintains a central motor 
pool and garage services; the duplicating di- 
vision handles printing and duplicating serv- 
ices; and the general services division handles 
building maintenance, telephone operation, 
typewriter repair, elevator operation, and 
property inventory control. The automotive 
division and the duplicating division are self- 
supporting on the basis of service charges 
made to other city departments. 

These changes have been made without 
city charter revision and represent a substan- 
tial gain in achieving a streamlined adminis- 
trative structure and removing excessive de- 
tail from the city manager’s office —SAMUEL 
E. VICKERS, city manager, Long Beach. 


Fire Defenses of 80 Cities 
Regraded in 1950 


HE fire defenses of 80 cities of more than 

10,000 population were regraded in 
1950 by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers or by state rating organizations. 
These surveys resulted in placing 23 cities in 
a better class, 12 in a poorer class, and leav- 
ing unchanged the classification of the re- 
maining 45 cities. The classification of a city 
is determined by the number of points of de- 
ficiency assessed because various conditions 
are below the standards prescribed by the 
National Board. A city is placed in one of 10 
classes according to its total points of de- 
ficiency. The poorer the class the higher the 
fire insurance rates are for any city. 

The total points of deficiency in 10 cities 
over 25,000 population were sufficient to put 
these cities in a better fire insurance class: 
Burbank and Santa Monica, California; St. 
Louis, Missouri; Akron and Lakewood, 
Ohio; Nashua, New Hampshire; Passaic, 
New Jersey; Billings, Montana; Eugene, 
Oregon; and Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. In 
13 cities between 10,000 and 25,000 the re- 
duction in points of deficiency was sufficient 
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to put the city in a better class: Cortland, 
New York; Santa Cruz, California; States- 
ville, North Carolina; Greenwood, South 
Carolina; Fort Thomas, Kentucky; Gulf- 
port, Mississippi; Ashtabula, Ironton, Lan- 
caster, Martins Ferry, and Tiffin, Ohio; 
Martinsville, Virginia; and Mount Vernon, 
Illinois. 

Five cities over 25,000 population and 
seven cities between 10,000 and 25,000 re- 
ceived additional deficiency points that put 
those cities in a poorer fire insurance class. 
The largest cities that were put in poorer 
classes were Rochester and El Paso. 

At the end of 1950, 61 per cent of the cities 
over 25,000 were in classes 2, 3, or 4 while 
only 11 per cent of the cities between 10,000 
and 25,000 were in classes 2, 3, and 4. No 
city is in class 1 which is the best classifica- 
tion that can be granted. The total number 
of deficiency points, the fire insurance classi- 
fication and the number of deficiency points 
for the fire department are shown for each 
city over 10,000 in the 7957 Municipal Year 
Book recently published by the International 
City Managers’ Association. 


Social Security Legislation 
Adopted by 34 States 


HIRTY-FOUR states have passed en- 

abling legislation permitting cities to 
participate in the federal old age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. The 14 states 
that have not passed such legislation are 
Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The Fed- 
eral Social Security Act excludes municipal 
employees who are presently members of a 
public retirement system, either state- or 
locally-administered. 

The state governments will make pay- 
ments to the federal Social Security Admin- 
istration and, in turn, will collect from the 
political sub-divisions affected. State-federal 
agreements must be drawn up before the 
program can begin in any state. Of the 34 
states that have passed enabling acts, 12 now 
have state-federal agreements that have been 
approved by the Federal Security Agency— 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Idaho, Ken- 
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tucky, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Home Rule Adopted for Rhode Island 
Cities and Towns 


OME rule for cities and towns was one 
of six amendments approved recently 
by Rhode Island voters. The home rule 
amendment, passed by 48,429 to 7,983, gives 
every city and town the power to adopt and 
amend its own charter and to enact and 
amend local laws relating to its property, 
affairs, and government consistent with the 
state constitution. The amendment does not 
enlarge the municipal power to tax or bor- 
row, but the state’s legislative power is lim- 
ited to general laws applying alike to all 
cities and towns and not affecting their form 
of government or to laws that become effec- 
tive only by local referendum. The home 
rule amendment was one of eight submitted 
after the legislature had called a constitu- 
tional convention, the second such conven- 
tion to be held in the last 109 years. The leg- 
islative call for the convention, the ratifica- 
tion of the convention, the election of dele- 
gates, the convention meeting, and the vote 
on the proposed amendments all were car- 
ried out in two months. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

HE critical shortage of engineering per- 

sonnel is causing a serious threat to the 
success of the defense production program, 
according to the Defense Manpower Ad- 
ministration. Since the supply of engineers 
needed cannot be trained in time to meet im- 
mediate needs, Charles E. Wilson, director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, has 
called upon both industry and government 
to cooperate in making the best use of the 
available personnel now employed on non- 
defense activities. Municipal officials who 
have engineering and related personnel who 
could be made available to defense activities 
on a temporary loan basis, either full-time 
or part-time, are requested to cooperate with 
their local or state employment security serv- 
ice officials who may call upon them for such 
assistance. 
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The Federal Reserve System has ap- 
pointed a voluntary credit restraint commit- 
tee to pass on the advisability of state and 
local borrowings of $1,000,000 or more dur- 
ing the defense emergency. The committee 
has regional offices in New York, Chicago, 
Dallas, and San Francisco. The committee 
has no statutory authority but is working 
with banks, other financial institutions, and 
state and local governments so that loans 
will only be made for essential purposes. 
The committee has recommended generally 
that deficit financing be postponed on the 
part of state and municipal governments for 
veterans’ bonuses, replacement of existing 
facilities which still have some useful life, the 
construction of recreation facilities, the pur- 
chase of privately-owned utilities, and other 
purposes not immediately essential. 

The southwestern credit restraint com- 
mittee in Dallas, Texas, recently approved a 
bond issue of $2,519,000 for Lubbock, 
Texas. The general obligation bonds will be 
used for water, sewer, and electric develop- 
ments and the construction of a fire station. 
The State of West Virginia, however, of- 
fered $67,500,000 in veterans’ bonus bonds 
without attracting a single bid. The issue 
had been disapproved by the credit restraint 
committee as inflationary, but the state went 
ahead with the bond offering. 

The 1951 revenue act as reported to the 
House of Representatives makes several im- 
portant exemptions from the federal admis- 
sions tax including municipally-owned 
swimming pools, skating rinks, and other 
facilities for physical recreation; athletic 
contests sponsored by elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; educational organizations; 
police and fire department programs where 
the funds go for the benefit of their members; 
and community-supported symphony or- 
chestras and operas. The revenue bill elimi- 
nates the proposed tax of 33 per cent on the 
direct sale of power from utilities owned and 
operated by municipalities and at the same 
time eliminates the tax now levied on pri- 
vate utility sales. Many cities had protested 
the proposal to tax public power sales as 
setting a precedent for federal taxation of 
municipal revenue sources. 
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The federal Office of Price Stabilization 
is tentatively extending price ceilings to such 
municipal services as municipally-owned 
parking lots and garages, golf courses, swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts and amusement 
parks. Recognized municipal utility charges 
are specifically exempted from price control 
under the Defense Production Act. 


Excessive Utility Rate Increases 
Forestalled by Ohio City 


AYTON, Ohio, has recently reached an 
agreement with the local transit and 
gas utilities on rate increases while a tele- 
phone rate case is still in litigation. The 
transit companies had requested a straight 
10-cent fare in place of the former fare of 
seven tokens for 50 cents, and continuing the 
penny transfer and 5-cent school fare. A sur- 
vey by an outside consulting firm employed 
by the city justified the fare increase, but the 
city government in its negotiation with the 
transit firms secured needed route extensions 
and guarantees of more frequent service. In 
addition, transit companies must provide 
the city with daily reports giving reasons for 
any service delay of more than 10 minutes. 
The transit firms also must continue pay- 
ing 5 per cent of their gross receipts as a city 
franchise tax for the maintenance of city 
streets used as transportation routes. This 
rate was increased from 1} per cent to 5 per 
cent in 1949, and the transit companies had 
sought unsuccessfully to have the franchise 
tax reduced. During 1950 the tax produced 
$169,000. 

The gas rate case began in 1949 when the 
gas utility applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for a wholesale rate increase of 
4.3 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. The city of 
Dayton protested, contending that the in- 
crease was not justified and that it might be 
passed on to consumers. Other cities and 
some of the gas retailers joined in protesting 
the rate increase. The company then filed a 
new application requesting a rate increase of 
2.9 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. The final FPC 
settlement was made at 1.2 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet. This increase is small enough that 
retail gas rates have remained unchanged. 

In 1947 the Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany petitioned the state public utilities 








commission for a statewide rate increase 
amounting to $9,000,000. The increase was 
granted in 1949 but Dayton and other Ohio 
cities appealed the decision to the state su- 
preme court which held that the deprecia- 
tion reserve of the company was excessive. 
The court remanded the case to the state 
public utilities commission for reconsidera- 
tion on the basis of a smaller depreciation 
reserve. In the meantime the telephone com- 
pany has asked for another state-wide tele- 
phone rate increase of $21,000,000. 


Zoning Ordinance Provides for 
Development of Residential Areas 


Byormen SPRINGS, Colorado, has 
adopted a modern zoning ordinance 
which substantially replaces the original or- 
dinance adopted in 1926. The ordinance has 
been correlated with that of the county so 
that as city annexations take place a rural 
area may be transferred from the county to 
the city without change in zone. An explana- 
tory booklet was prepared and distributed to 
gain understanding and support of the new 
ordinance before it was adopted by the city 
council. The ordinance is written in outline 
form so that it will be more easily under- 
stood by real estate developers, contractors, 
and the general public. 

The city planning commission shall be the 
advisory board to the city council for amend- 
ments to the zoning ordinance. The plan- 
ning commission will only hold hearings on 
proposed amendments to the ordinance ev- 
ery three months in an effort to reduce such 
requests and allow time for careful consider- 
ation of proposed changes. A zoning board 
of adjustments is also provided, but this 
board will only take care of adjustments 
within the strict letter of the ordinance. 

Several important provisions of the or- 
dinance control the development of residen- 
tial areas. Density requirements instead of 
being based on the usual bulk-ratio methods 
are established by relating the number of 
families per lot area to the height of the 
building involved. Control is exercised over 
the conversion of existing homes to apart- 
ment houses by providing that each new 
unit created must have separate kitchen and 
bath facilities and minimum floor areas. Off- 
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street parking space must be provided in the 
same lot for all residential construction. 

The ordinance attempts to encourage the 
development of tourist courts away from ma- 
jor highways by providing a tourist zone 
which when combined with a residential 
zone will permit tourist courts. The number 
of tourist courts allowed in each zone is re- 
lated to the density requirement of the resi- 
dential zone in which it is located. In addi- 
tion tourist courts must meet minimum re- 
quirements for floor area, window space, 
and ventilation. 

A residential subdivider can designate the 
use of each lot with the approval of the plan- 
ning commission. If a lot is designated as a 
four-family site, for example, it cannot be 
used for one- or two-family dwellings. This 
section encourages a desirable mixture of 
uses and more harmony in residential areas. 

An unusual section of the new ordinance 
provides for solar orientation. Under this 
section the zoning board of adjustment may 
grant a variance for an entire area in a block 
so that dwelling units may be located ad- 
vantageously for natural light. The board 
may grant these variances only after public 
hearings.—ALLEN M. VooruHEEs, planning 
engineer, Colorado Springs. 


City Department Heads To 
Have Assistants 


N DAYTON, Ohio, the city manager has 
been authorized by the city council to 
appoint assistant directors for four depart- 
ments of finance, public service, water, and 
welfare. Present heads of these departments 
range in age from 59 to 68. Salaries of the as- 
sistant directors will be $6,500 a year or 
more, and the appointments will be made by 
the city manager with the advice of the de- 
partment heads. 

In a memorandum to the city council rec- 
ommending the creation of these new posi- 
tions, City Manager Russell E. McClure 
pointed out that the added responsibilities 
and increased work load resulting from ex- 
panded activities made it imperative that 
the department heads be relieved of as many 
burdensome details as possible so that they 
might provide proper leadership and direc- 
tion of the services under their jurisdiction. 
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The city manager pointed out that qualified 
assistants would make it possible for depart- 
ment heads to give more attention to pre- 
ventive maintenance and better coordina- 
tion of activities, to make more inspections 
of work in progress, and to provide more 
supervision of division administrators. 

Mr. McClure stated further that “... 
good administrative planning also requires 
that competent persons with the best pos- 
sible background of training and experience 
be available to assume the direction of the 
departments when retirements occur.... 
Industrial employers have long recognized 
that a well-planned program for the training 
of replacements for their top executives is 
most important... . It is my opinion that 
every effort should be made to recruit the 
assistant directors from the present adminis- 
trative staff. However, the best possible per- 
sons should be secured for the positions even 
if this means going outside the organiza- 
tion.”’ 


Federal Developments Affecting 
City Construction Programs 


EW instructions have been issued by the 

National Production Authority as a 
guide for public construction. All construc- 
tion must be reduced to a minimum by the 
elimination of nonessential projects, by de- 
ferring construction not immediately re- 
quired, and by changing design and con- 
struction methods to use materials not 
needed in the defense program. Municipal 
projects including city halls, schools, hos- 
pitals, and other facilities will not be ap- 
proved unless the project is essential to the 
defense effort, essential to the maintenance 
of public health, safety or welfare, or will 
provide productive capacity to overcome 
any shortage in relation to the defense effort. 
Almost all building, public or private, for 
recreation or amusement purposes has been 
banned. 

The Federal Reserve Board regulations 
governing FHA mortgages for new home 
construction have been relaxed in 22 cities 
to meet critical housing needs resulting from 
the defense program. The approval has been 
granted by a special inter-agency committee 
on critical defense areas of the Defense Pro- 
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duction Administration. The committee has 
approved 22 requests, rejected 130 requests, 
and is now investigating the claims of 150 
other cities. 

The American Municipal Association re- 
ports that procedures have been formulated 
to help cities in locating steel for the con- 
struction of roads, hospitals, sewers and 
other community facilities.. The association 
suggests that cities wanting steel, copper, 
and aluminum for certain types of projects 
contact the following agencies: roads and 
streets—state highway departments; hospi- 
tals and health facilities—U.S. Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D.C.; 
schools and libraries—U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C.; water and sewer 
facilities—Water Resources Division, Na- 
tional Production Authority, Washington 
25, D.C. 


City Adopts Compulsory Arbitration 
of Labor Disputes 


ETROIT, Michigan, recently adopted 
by a vote of 96,193 to 61,262 a charter 
amendment that requires compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes between the city 
and employees of the fire department when 
requested by 50 per cent or more of the em- 
ployees. An arbiter is to be appointed by the 
city, one by the employees, and a third is to 
be selected by one of four alternative meth- 
ods (by the two arbiters, by the governor, by 
the state mediation board, or by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board). The arbiters 
are to hold hearings to settle the questions 
submitted and their decision is binding on 
the board of fire commissioners, the city 
council, and the employees. 

The move for the amendment was led by 
the Detroit Fire Fighters’ Association (AFL) 
which has a no-strike clause in its constitu- 
tion, and organized labor in industry sup- 
ported the proposal. Opposed to the amend- 
ment were the mayor, the fire commission- 
ers, the corporation counsel, and the Detroit 
Citizens’ League. City employees at the end 
of 1950 had estimated that their salaries on 
the average trailed the cost of living by 16 
per cent (based on 1940), and the firemen 
felt that their salaries were below the aver- 
age. They asserted that the proposal was 
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brought on by the “failure of city officials to by it, but in the meantime a cost-of-living 
provide decent pay.’ Opposition to the pay increase has been given to firemen and 
amendment seemed to be based upon a fear to other employees effective July 1. The 
that the plan would remove policy-making amendment is unusual in that the people 
power from city officials and a belief that have taken policy-making power in em- 
employees of other departments would add _ ployee disputes from the city council and 
their voices in a demand for arbitration pro- given it to the fire commission and if need be 
cedures. to an arbitration board.—Cnar.es R. 

The city has threatened to challenge the AprIAN, Department of Political Science, 
legality of the plan before agreeing to abide Wayne University, Detroit. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











: Same . 
Item ~~ oo Se oe bos te 
Consumers’ Price Index!..... 1935-39 =100 185.2 6-15 185.4 170.2 167.9 178.4 
Municipal Bond Index?...... % yield 2.17 7-12 2.16 2.06 1.72 2.06 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’. ..... 100,000 pop. -76 June me .64 64 1.13 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... . In 1000s 130.0 June 97.0 144.3 78.7 149.1 
Construction Cost Index®.... 1939=100 235.9 Apr. 234.7 209.7 206.8 225.9 
Value of New Construction*.. In millions $2,702 June $2,508 $2,441 $1,395 $2,794 
a gee ee eee In millions $1,824 June $1,705 $1,798 $1,068 $2,059 
Governmental® 


nbten xem In millions $ 878 June $ 813 $ 643 $ 327 §$ 735 
City Construction Contracts?. In millions $ 232 Mar. $ 172 §$ 141 $ 112 $ 265 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 


of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 
justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 

5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 

§ Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of ‘‘work put in place”’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 
not maintenance and repairs. 


7 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Value of municipal contracts awarded. 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 


Inflation Hits Cities 


IGH prices and shortages are reflected in 
the 1950 annual report of the Cincinnati 
department of purchasing. The department re- 
ports that many bidders will not commit them- 
selves on future deliveries and that escalator 
clauses are reappearing thus forcing the depart- 
ment in some cases to reject original bids and 
solicit new bids. The report notes that it is almost 
impossible to secure firm prices on steel, copper 
tubing and other metal products. . . . The effect 
of inflation is noted in a recent survey conducted 
by the American Municipal Association. In St. 
Louis the average cost per patient day in city in- 
stitutions has increased from $6.89 in April, 1951, 
to $8.05. The cost of resurfacing city streets with 
asphalt has risen from an average in 1950 of 49 
cents per square yard to 64 cents per square yard. 
Detroit, Michigan, reported that it cost $2.04 to 
collect a cubic yard of rubbish in March, 1950, 
and that by March, 1951, it had risen to $2.20 
and by July, 1951, to $2.31. Akron, Atlanta and 
Los Angeles reported increased costs for various 
municipal services over the last year ranging from 
7 per cent to 20 per cent. 


Long-Term Capital Outlay Program 

Eugene, Oregon, is carrying out a program of 
capital improvements financed from current 
taxes and bond issues. The program covers seven 
items: airports; street arterials; drainage; sewage 
disposal; recreation and parks; street lighting; 
civic center-city hall, city shops, and jail. For 
each of the seven types of projects a committee of 
citizens has been appointed by the mayor with a 
member of the planning board serving as the 
chairman of each committee. These committees 
study the programs in their specific fields and fol- 
low through on the progress and completion of 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


the work. The committee on streets, for example, 
is developing a program of cross-town arterial 
streets throughout the city. The committee on 
sewage disposal is developing a five-year program 
for trunk line sewers, and a metropolitan sewage 
disposal plant to serve the entire area. The com- 
mittee on recreation and parks is developing a 
ten-year program for the improvement and de- 
velopment of the present 560 acres of city parks 
and additional neighborhood parks. The federal 
government will pay part of the cost of the air- 
port. A cash balance of $118,000 for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, has been budgeted for capital 
outlays during 1951-52. 


Recommends Waste Basket Filing 


In New York City, a survey of papers and 
documents filed by two city departments has 
shown that at least 73 per cent of the material 
that had been filed could be discarded as worth- 
less. At the present rate of discard, it is estimated 
the city will not have to microfilm its records for 
at least 100 years. In Michigan a similar survey 
of record keeping in some state departments 
showed that 40 per cent of the material filed 
could be discarded. The state Little Hoover Com- 
mission recommended that about 25 er cent of 
the records scattered over the state in various 
offices go into low-cost storage in a record keeping 
center. 


Off-Street Parking Developments 

Cleveland and other Ohio cities can issue 
revenue bonds to finance off-street parking facili- 
ties. The state supreme court has ruled that cities 
have the power under home rule charters to ac- 
quire and operate off-street parking facilities 
solely to relieve traffic congestion. The decision 
released $1,000,000 in bonds approved by Cleve- 
land voters last year for provision of off-street 
parking in older shopping districts. . . . Since 
1940 New York City has required several kinds of 
new buildings to include off-street truck loading 
berths. Now the city plan commission has pro- 
posed that all existing nonresidential buildings in 
the principal commercial and manufacturing dis- 
tricts be required to install off-street truck load- 
ing berths by January 1, 1957... . Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has begun construction of the first 
city-owned off-street parking lot. The Jot will 
have 32 parking stalls and will be equipped with 
parking meters. . . . Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
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is proceeding with the acquisition and develop- 
ment of an off-street parking lot that will cost ap- 
proximately $66,000. The lot will be free to the 
public and have a capacity of 170 cars. The city 
already has three off-street parking lots, two 
owned by the city and the third one leased from a 
private owner. Grand Forks has also completed 
the reinstallation of 475 parking meters on streets 
in the business district. The voters of North 
Dakota in 1948 had declared that parking meters 
could no longer be maintained on city streets, but 
the 1951 legislature, by a two-thirds vote, has 
again allowed parking meters to be installed... . 
In Memphis, Tennessee, plans for a proposed 
$2,000,000 underground parking garage have 
been presented to the city engineer. A bond issue 
for building the 500 car garage was authorized by 
the 1951 legislature. . . . A metered parking lot 
is being built by Newton, Iowa, for 65 automo- 
biles. The project is being financed from a bond 
sale which will be retired from parking meter 
revenues. ... The first municipally owned off- 
street parking lot in Missouri was recently opened 
in Springfield. City-owned property near the 
center of the business district was converted into 
a metered lot with space for 75 cars. . . . Alham- 
bra, California, has initiated condemnation pro- 
ceedings to acquire sites for six off-street parking 
lots, and a parking assessment district has been 
created. 


Metropolitan Sewage Plant 

Eugene, Oregon (35,672), is building a sewage 
disposal plant at a cost of $1,100,000. It is located 
two miles northwest of the city and is designed to 
serve a population of about 300,000. The City of 
Eugene will own and operate the plant and will 
contract with other cities and districts for sewage 
disposal. Prior to the construction of the plant the 
cities of Eugene and Springfield (10,771) under- 
took a joint survey to determine the most eco- 
nomical method of collection, treatment, and dis- 
posal of domestic sewage and industrial wastes for 
the two cities and for 43,000 acres in the area im- 
mediately surrounding the two cities. The cost of 
the survey, which was made by consulting en- 
gineers, was $4,000, of which amount $3,200 was 
paid by Eugene and $800 by Springfield, based 
upon the population ratio. In addition, the seven 
water districts outside the city, the city and 
county health department, and the state sanitary 
authority participated in the survey. The sewer- 
age system is being financed through sewer serv- 
ice charges of $1 for the first 10,000 cubic feet per 
month with graduated scales of $1 per 10,000 
cubic feet for the next 40,000 cubic feet and a 
$1.40 per 10,000 cubic feet for all water over 
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50,000 cubic feet. The service charge is collected 
in connection with municipal water and electric 
bills. Water districts outside the city also are 
Paying a proportionate share of the sewer service 
charge based upon the metered water used. 


Finance News 


Alexandria, Virginia, has signed a contract to 
rent all passenger automobiles used by city em- 
ployees. Specifications were drawn by the city for 
30 cars of which 14 were to be larger and heavier 
cars for the police department and the other 16 in 
the low-price field. The award was made to the 
lowest of five bidders, and the city will pay a fixed 
rental fee plus gasoline, oil, and liability and 
property damage insurance. The 14 police cars 
will be replaced every twelve months, and the 
remaining 16 cars will be replaced every 36 
months. . . . Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has installed 
a new accounting system with a balance sheet and 
operating accounts for each fund. Under the new 
system balance sheets are prepared for each fund, 
and an analysis of general fund surplus is made 
each month as a part of a monthly report to the 
city manager and the city council. This analysis 
shows the portion of surplus available as cash for 
immediate appropriation. ... Des Moines, Iowa, 
has adopted a new purchasing system ordinance. 
The ordinance places purchasing responsibility 
with the city manager, and the purchasing de- 
partment will operate as a unit of his office... . 
In San Francisco, the Board of Supervisors has 
adopted a resolution instructing city officials to 
submit a schedule of fees for emergency hospital 
services to be charged persons able to pay. The 
proposal will effect a saving of $250,000 a year. 


City Annexes Large Area 


The annexation of 13.6 square miles of terri- 
tory in Birmingham, Alabama, was completed 
when a local group that had been fighting the 
annexation announced that it would not be ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court. The 
city is now proceeding with the extension of mu- 
nicipal services to the annexed areas that have a 
population of 25,350. The areas include land 
devoted to residential and industrial uses, park 
land, and one-half of the city’s major airport. 
Certain facilities have been extended by the city 
immediately including police and fire protection, 
garbage collection, and street maintenance. The 
city is proceeding with many capital improve- 
ments planned some time ago including street 
lighting, fire hydrants, additional police and fire 
vehicles, new fire stations, and, upon petition of 
the required number of property owners, street 
paving and construction of sewer lines. Several 
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schools owned and operated by Jefferson County 
are included in the new areas, and three years 
have been allowed for a changeover from county 
to city operation. Although the new residents will 
have higher tax rates, they will receive many ad- 
ditional city services including use of city librar- 
ies, a substantial decrease in fire insurance rates, 
and free inspectional services on gas, plumbing, 
and electrical installations, and on the construc- 
tion of new buildings. 


Priority Plan for Paving 


Street resurfacing is set up on a priority sched- 
ule in Berkeley, California, based on factual data 
on road roughness and traffic volume. The street 
roughness measurements are taken with a cali- 
brated single-wheel trailer-mounted roughness 
indicator that has been built to United States 
Bureau of Public Roads standards. Although the 
indicator costs about $2,000, almost equally satis- 
factory results can be obtained by attaching a 
simple roughness measuring device to a passenger 
car. Traffic volume counts are taken by city em- 
ployees at sufficient points to estimate accurately 
the traffic volume on all city streets. These two 
sets of data are then weighed in order to arrive at 
a final priority for the resurfacing of each street. 
The scheduling system applies particularly to 
secondary streets and has been developed jointly 
by Richard Gallagher, public works director, and 
staff members of the Institute of Transportation 
and Traffic Engineering of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Revises Municipal Salary Plan 


In Rochester, New York, the city council has 
adopted a completely revised wage and salary 
plan for city employees based in large part on 
recommendations made by a special citizens ad- 
visory committee. The committee using technical 
assistance from the Rochester Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research surveyed representative salaries 
paid by other cities in the Rochester population 
class, Monroe County, the State of New York, 
and private industry in Rochester. The commit- 
tee report established new salary ranges and sub- 
mitted estimates of the cost of the proposed plan. 
In adopting the salary plan the city council devi- 
ated from committee recommendations princi- 
pally by providing that no employee would re- 
ceive less than a $200 annual increase in pay and 
by providing that jobs in higher salary brackets 
should be set at fixed figures rather than by salary 
ranges. ... The Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors has revised the county pay plan on 
recommendation of the county manager. The 
county conducted an extensive salary survey of 
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private industry and governmental salaries joint- 
ly with the city of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, the Los Angeles Housing 
Authority and the State of California to deter- 
mine the basis for the revised pay plan. 


Cities Build Factories 


Voters in two Tennessee cities, Elizabethton 
(10,732) and Springfield (6,540), recently ap- 
proved revenue bond issues to finance the con- 
struction of industrial plants under authority of a 
law passed by the 1951 legislature. In Elizabeth- 
ton a $4,000,000 bond issue was approved to 
finance a new textile plant and in Springfield a 
$50,000 bond issue was voted for industrial pur- 
poses. The law authorizes cities to construct or 
acquire factory buildings to be leased to manu- 
facturers. Bonds may not be redeemed by tax 
levies and approval of the bonds must be given 
by three-fourths of the voters at a public referen- 
dum. In Elizabethton rentals from the factory 
will pay the principal and interest and make up 
the remainder of the $7,800,000 needed for the 
plant. Under the terms of the agreement with the 
textile firm, the city’s plant is to be rented for five 
years at $1,560,000 annually, which is sufficient 
to amortize it. After that the company has nine 
options of five years each at a rental of $35,000 a 
year on the building and site. 


Multiple—Use Radio Station 


A new FM police radio station has been put in 
full operation in Kansas City, Missouri, to serve 
not only fire and police calls but also as a com- 
munications system for the departments of water, 
public works, health, welfare, and liquor control. 
The public works department for example can 
dispatch emergency crews to the scenes of dam- 
age from wind storms, floods, and traffic blocks 
in addition to directing normal operations of 25 
service vehicles. In addition the FM installation 
will serve the Jackson County sheriff and will be 
linked by radio telegraph directly with all state 
police in the nation and with headquarters of 
metropolitan police in major cities. Almost all 
of the cost of the station has been financed from a 
bond issue approved several years ago. The sta- 
tion will be operated by the city police depart- 
ment except for the purchase of materials and 
supplies and services which will be done by the 
city purchasing agent. All repairs and service for 
the radio station and for radio equipment in pas- 
senger cars and other vehicles, except fire equip- 
ment, will be done by the police department. 
Other departments will not be charged for the 
radio service except for parts used to repair equip- 
ment. ... Kansas City also has opened a star- 








light theater with a full 10-week program of 
operettas and musical comedies. The open air 
theater has a seating capacity of 7,600 with an 
adjacent parking lot that will hold 1,500 cars and 
was built at a cost of about $1,500,000. The city 
retains ownership to the theater but leases it to 
the Starlight Theater Association, a nonprofit 
organization. The association in turn arranges for 
the program, sale of tickets, and maintenance of 
facilities. 


Classification, Pay, Hours of Work 


Burlington, North Carolina, has completed 
the development of position classification and pay 
plans for city employees. The work of classifying 
positions was done by employees from the North 
Carolina Employment Service while the city it- 
self prepared the salary plan on the basis of a sur- 
vey of salaries in private employment in Burling- 
ton. .. . Burbank, California, has tied pay in- 
creases for city employees to the consumers’ price 
index. . . . Federal government departments have 
prepared about 65 performance rating plans 
which have been approved by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. They provide for only 
three ratings—outstanding, satisfactory, and un- 
satisfactory. . . . Employee manuals covering at- 
tendance, hours of work, classification, pay, and 
retirement, hospitalization, and other employee 
benefits have been issued by Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia, and Kingsport, Tennessee. ... Austin, 
Texas, has begun publishing a monthly employee 
newsletter. . . . Spokane, Washington, has gone 
to a five-day week for all city offices. . . . In Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, the city council recently in- 
creased the salaries of all department heads so 
that the new salaries range from $9,600 to 
$13,920. 


Housing and Slum Clearance 

Almost 90 per cent of the single family de- 
tached houses built in the United States during 
the first half of 1950 were one-story homes accord- 
ing to a recent survey made by the federal Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. The survey 
showed that two-thirds of all new houses are built 
without basements, one-half have four rooms not 
counting the bath, and that the average floor 
space per house is less than 1,000 square feet. The 
survey was undertaken by HHFA to study ways 
of conserving building materials and estimating 
housing materials requirements during the pres- 
ent emergency. Companion studies are now being 
made on prefabricated housing and multiple 
family housing. . .. Philadelphia is the first of 
123 cities now developing slum clearance projects 
to have completed work sufficiently for a federal 
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loan and grant. The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has approved an allocation of $368,000 
as a temporary Joan and a capital grant of 
$275,000 for the first phase of an extensive re- 
development program. 


Code Revisions 


A proposed national plumbing code designed 
to effect important savings in critical materials 
through simplified plumbing practices has been 
released jointly by the National Production Au- 
thority and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Almost all existing plumbing codes re- 
quire 40 to 50 per cent more materials than are 
called for in the proposed code... . Three or- 
ganizations in the building code field are drafting 
a model ordinance to set minimum construction 
standards that may be adopted by local govern- 
ments. The model ordinance will make excep- 
tions to existing building regulations and allied 
ordinances for the duration of the emergency pe- 
riod. The ordinance is being drafted by commit- 
tees of the Building Officials Conference of Amer- 
ica, the Pacific Coast Building Officials Confer- 
ence, and the Southern Building Code Congress. 


Opposes Anti-Peddling Ordinances 


The council of the American Library Associa- 
tion has adopted a resolution asking city librar- 
ians to take the leadership in bringing to the at- 
tention of the public the serious handicaps in- 
volved in ordinances that prohibit solicitors and 
peddlers from soliciting orders or peddling goods 
without having been invited to do so by the owner 
or occupant of a private residence. The action 
was taken following the recent United States Su- 
preme Court decision upholding an anti-peddling 
ordinance in Alexandria, Louisiana (see PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT, July, 1951, page 164). The As- 
sociation states that such ordinances deprive 
cities of the educational benefits of books, maga- 
zines, encyclopaedias, and other materials that 
are largely sold on a door-to-door basis. 


Firemen Inspect Homes 


A sixty-day fire prevention and inspection pro- 
gram that will cover every dwelling unit in the 
city was recently begun by the Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, fire department. Each fire company has 
been assigned to a specific district of the city, and 
one member of the crew stands by the radio on 
the fire truck to receive calls while the remaining 
members in full uniform and in teams of two per- 
form the actual inspection work. The fire in- 
spectors introduce themselves to the household- 
ers, state the purpose of their visit, and invite the 
occupant to accompany them while the inspec- 
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tion is made. At the conclusion of the inspection, 
recommendations for correction of any deficien- 
cies are written out on a special form which is 
given to. the householder. The inspections are 
confined primarily to the yard, basement, and 
garage and out buildings unless complete inspec- 
tions of the buildings are requested by the occu- 
pants. The fire inspection program was preceded 
by careful training of all firemen as to inspection 
procedures and by considerable newspaper and 
radio publicity. A similar inspection program was 
done in 1950 as part of Fire Prevention Week... . 
The Phoenix, Arizona, fire department started 
last month on a similar year-around fire inspec- 
tion program. Every home owner in Phoenix will 
be visited. 


Adopts Zoning Ordinance 


McMinnville, Oregon (6,593), has adopted a 
comprehensive zoning ordinance which divides 
the city into 10 land use districts, requires loading 
spaces for large commercial or industrial build- 
ings, and provides for accepting community plans 
for any area over 10 acres, even though they do 
not conform strictly with district zoning provi- 
sions. . . . Other ordinances recently adopted in- 
clude: regulating erection and maintenance of al] 
types of outdoor signs in Dearborn, Michigan; 
specifying conditions under which trailers may be 
used as living quarters during construction opera- 
tions in Cincinnati; and licensing auctioneers and 
regulating auction sales in White Plains, New 
York. 


Private versus City-Owned Cars 


Frequency of use should be the basic criterion 
in determining whether city employees should be 
allowed to use their own cars on city business. A 
recent report by the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, Allowances for Use of Private Auto- 
mobiles for Public Business, points out that if the 
mileage traveled by any employee is more than 
750 miles per month, serious consideration should 
be given to substituting a city-owned car for a 
private car. The report concludes that careful 
studies should be made by each city to determine 
when city-owned cars should be provided and 
that careful cost and use records of city-owned 
cars should be maintained. The study includes an 
extensive survey of the use of private and city- 
owned cars in cities. In cities where privately- 
owned cars are used, reimbursement to employ- 
ees is made by payment of actual operating costs 


for gas, oil and parking, by fixed monthly rates 
determined on past experience or estimated cost, 
or by a flat mileage rate. The flat mileage rate is 
the one most commonly used with the most fre- 
quent rate of reimbursement being 7 cents a mile. 
This rate represents an increase of 2 cents per 
mile over the most frequently used rate in 1944 
and reflects higher original cost of automobiles 
together with increased costs of maintenance and 
operation. 


Lower Fines for Over-Parking 


El Dorado, Kansas, has adopted a new system 
of fines for over-parking in parking-meter areas. 
Overtime parkers are required to pay a fee of 
only 25 cents instead of the $1 penalty which had 
been in effect since the meters were installed five 
years ago. The over-parker finds on his wind- 
shield an envelope-type “‘ticket’”? which states 
that the fine is 25 cents if paid within 24 hours, 
otherwise $1, and the parker may pay the fine by 
placing 25 cents in the envelope and dropping it 
in one of the special boxes (two boxes in each 
block). The ticket also points out that for each 
succeeding two hours of over-parking an addi- 
tional 25-cent penalty ticket will be issued by the 
police. This new plan to “ease the pain” for in- 
advertent over-time parking at meters has been 
well received by the public, according to City 
Manager H. E. McMillen. During the first month 
the plan was in operation the number of viola- 
tions and fines were about the same as under the 
old system. 


Adopts Budget Charts 

In Grand Haven, Michigan (9,466), City 
Manager R. V. Terrill has developed a system of 
charts showing the monthly status of the budget. 
A chart is prepared for each department with the 
vertical scale indicating dollar amounts and the 
horizontal scale representing months. A line 
drawn from the total amount budgeted at the be- 
ginning of the year, to zero at the end of the year, 
represents the average monthly expenditure. An 
irregular line on the chart in a green colored area 
represents the balance at the end of each month. 
The area below this average line is colored orange 
for caution. An expenditure shown in this area in 
any month indicates an over-expenditure in re- 
gard to the average. The area below the base line 
is colored red. When the operating line hits this 
area the entire allocation has been expended. 





The Pick of the Month 





REPORT OF THE FouRTH ANNUAL CiTy MANAGERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL, ApRIL 25-28, 1951. Bureau 
of Government Research, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 1951. 49pp. 

Mopet ORDINANCE CREATING AND REGULATING 
MounicipaAL Civit DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 
AND OPERATIONS AND Mopet RESOLUTION 
EsTABLISHING MunlicIpaAL Civit DEFENSE OR- 
GANIZATION. By Charles S. Rhyne. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
1951. 42pp. $2. 

Pusuic SERVICES AND BLIGHTED AREAs; A StupDy 
oF Two ArEAs IN LouIsvILLE, Kentucky. By 
Louisville Planning and Zoning Commission 
and Municipal Housing Commission. Mu- 
nicipal Housing Commission, Louisville. 
April, 1951. 41pp. 

SpectaL Districts 1n Louisiana. By Emmett 
Asseff. Bureau of Government Research, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 1951. 98pp. 

Fina REporT OF THE CiTIzENs’ ADvisory Com- 
MITTEE ON MunicipAL Arrairs. City Man- 
ager’s Office, City Hal], Alameda, California. 
1951. 68pp. 

ALLOWANCES FOR UsE OF PRIVATE AUTOMOBILES 
on Pusuic Business. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1951. 4pp. 

CompENDIUM OF STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1950. U.S. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 
56pp. 30 cents. 

FirtH SHorT Course FoR MunIcIPAL AssESsING 
Orricers. Bureau of Government, Institute of 
Public Administration, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. Paper No. 7. 1951. 46pp. 
$1.50. 

MIscELLANEOUs LICENSE FEEs IN NEw YORK 
State Cities AND ViLLacEs. New York State 
Conference of Mayors, Albany. Report No. 
3149. June 1, 1951. 43pp. 

Financinc Loca Pusiic Works. By Eugene C. 
Lee and Stanley Scott. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. 1951. 35pp. $1. 

PLANNING, 1950; PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL 
NATIONAL PLANNING CONFERENCE HELD IN 
Los ANGELEs, AuGust 13-16, 1950. American 


Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1951. 256pp. $3. 

RECOMMENDATIONS WITH REGARD TO PROPOSED 
1951 SaLary IncREASES TO BrinG CouNTy 
EMPLOYEES TO A PREVAILING WaGE. Chief Ad- 
ministrative Officer, 502 Hall of Records, Los 
Angeles 12, California. May, 1951. 96pp. 

REPORT OF THE CITIzENs’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
on Ciry SALaries AND Wacess. City Man- 
ager’s Office, City Hall, Rochester, New York. 
May, 1951. 68pp. 

WaGE AND SALARY SurRvEY IN Los ANGELES 
County, Marcu, 1951. Mayor’s Office, City 
of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 1951. 
15pp. 

THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL. By John M. 
Pfiffner. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. July 2, 1951. 
454pp. $6. 

SUGGESTED ORDINANCE FOR THE STORAGE, 
HANDLING AND UsE OF FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. 1951. 47pp. 50 
cents. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRIMINAL PRrocepDurRE. By G. 
Douglas Gourley and Robert A. Walter. 
School of Public Administration, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 1951. 60pp. 

BiBpLIOGRAPHY OF Po.ice PusLic RELATIONS. 
By G. D. Gourley. School of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 1951. 10pp. 50 cents. 

Tue NATIONAL Potice Communications NET- 
worK Directory. The Associated Police 
Communications Officers, Inc., 18108 Stras- 
burg, Detroit 5, Michigan. Sixth Edition. 
1951. 284pp. 50 cents. 

REPORT OF THE COORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR A 
NATIONAL PiumBinG Cope. Issued Jointly by 
U.S. Department of Commerce and Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. June 
1951. 125pp. 50 cents. 

JUVENILE TRAFFIC OFFENDERS AND CourRT JURIS- 
DicTIon. By Margaret Greenfield. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California. 1951. 36pp. $1. 

Way STAGGERED Hours? Downtown Association 
of San Francisco, 57 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4. 1951. 9pp. 
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